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PREFACE 



Counseling is now generally accepted as an essential func- 
tion of modern secondary education. Since the beginning of the 
“guidance movement” in education early in the present century, 
the school counselor has come to occupy a place and function in 
secondary schools. In recent years, a renewed emphasis and 
thrust has been directed toward the analysis of counseling as a 
process, and to delineating the role of the counselor in the school 
setting. The nature of counseling has been, and will continue to 
be, critically examined from differing points of view. 

Little attention has been given to testing theoretical con- 
structs of counseling in real situations, particularly in the sec- 
ondary school setting. The result is that today considerable 
confusion exists, not only among secondary school counselors 
themselves, but among their professional colleagues, school ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and other personnel functionaries. Per- 
haps more significantly this confusion extends to students and 
parents. It would seem essential that a realistic concept of 
counseling in secondary schools be developed and clearly under- 
stood by school personnel, students, and parents, if it is to func- 
tion most effectively as an integral component of secondary 
education. J 

The function of counseling in secondary schools eventuates 
from the translation of such a concept into practice. It is the 
actual practice of counseling in the secondary school setting 
that functions in the lives of students as a component of their 
education. Once practices have been identified and put into 
operation it becomes possible to evaluate counseling in a func- 
tional sense, both in terms of the activity itself and in terms of 
its effect upon the learning of students as evidenced by changes 
in behavior. The practice of counseling as a function of sec- 
ondary education may serve to enhance and advance the learn- 
ing of all students while in the secondary school and thus 
contribute to their total growth and development as persons. 

The role of the counselor, as one of a number of personnel 
functionaries in secondary schools, is to assist in actualizing a 















much needed functional component of secondary education. 
While a significant, perhaps the most significant, aspect of 
counselor role is a one-to-one relationship between a counselor 
and a counselee, the practice of counseling as a function of 
secondary education directed to aiding the process of growth 
and development of all students may well include other role 
activities. 

This manual has been prepared to provide one approach 
for an examination of the role activities of the counseling staff 
in the modern secondary school. It has not been prepared to 
furnish the answer. Within recognized limits, it has been pre- 
pared to focus attention on, and to present: 

1. A Point of View of the secondary school and learning 
as synergetic systems. 

2. A Position relating teaching and counseling as guidance 
processes for helping individuals learn developmental 
tasks. 

3. A Model of functions and role activities of the counsel- 

! ing staff in secondary schools. 

{ 

l . 

4. A Self-Study Instrument based upon the Model for use 

j by principals, teachers, and counselors in evaluating 

counseling functions in secondary schools. 

i - 

H. D. Richardson 
Willard M. Fetterhoff 

| April, 1968 
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A Point of View 
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The functions of the counseling staff in the secondary school 
can best be understood as organic elements or components of a 
synergetic system. Such a system involves the dynamic inter- 
relation of a number of elements. Included are the individual 
learner (the student), the learning process and its operation 
(guidance), a learning environment (the school), learning ex- 
periences providing something to be learned (developmental 
tasks), and learning helpers (teachers, counselors, and other 
student personnel functionaries). The combined result of all 
elements of the system is the education of the individual. Coun- 
seling in the secondary school, whatever its nature and activi- 
ties, functions in combination with all of the other elements 
of the total system. It follows that the ideas one holds regarding 
the nature and significance of each of the elements influences 
his idea of their nature and significance in combination. 

Before attempting to identify the functions of the counseling 
staff in the secondary school, or to suggest a method for evalu- 
ating them, it may be of some value to consider a set of ideas 
regarding the synergy that operates in the education of students 
as learners in the secondary school. A brief statement of Work- 
ing Postulates follows. As postulates, the reader is free to accept 
or reject each idea in terms of the meaning he associates with 
it singly and in relation to the total system. 

1. The human infant (individual) enters the world as a 
“going concern”, immature, helpless, and dependent 
with relatively few built-in, fixed, behavioral responses 
but with a “capacity” for learning greater than that of 
any other animal species. 

2. The human individual, essentially helpless and depend- 
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ent, must begin at once to learn and through learning 
eventually acquire a behavioral repertoire character- 
1 by independence and self-responsibility. 



а. The human individual requires nurture and care (help) 
not only during the period of infancy but during a con- 
siderable portion of his life span. 

4. The human infant (individual) is born into a socio- 
cultural environment of nature and nurture, i.e., an en- 
vironment of physical forces, matter, and of cultural 
inventions — institutions, ways of doing and behaving, 
tools, techniques, methods, language (symbols), ideas, 
meanings, and values. 

5. The human individual ( organism ) learns to live within 
the context of his environmental space by constantly 
and continuously interacting with components of it, 
material and cultural. 

б. The interacting of the organism with the environment — 
its conditions, factors, influences, presses, demands, re- 
quirements, opportunities, possibilities, challenges - is 
learning. Learning is the acquisition of and the chang- 
ing of behavior — physical, mental, emotional, spiritual. 

7. Learning through time is growth and development. 

8. Learning (growth and development) is living. “We 
learn what we do, and we do what we learn.” 

9. The individual develops a multipotential for learning- 
i.e., he is not limited to “successful” learning in only 
one type of activity or endeavor. 

10. Of all the social discoveries and inventions of man, 
language is perhaps the greatest. The discovery and use 
of language distinguishes man from brutes. It is the 
vehicle of thought and the reservoir of meanings. 
Through it man has advanced beyond the learning ani- 
mal to the knowing, thinking, intelligent animal. 

11. Learning, largely through the use of language, can be, 
and does become, purposeful, i.e., directed to meeting 
needs of the individual and of the “societies” (social 
groups ) of which he is a member. 





12. The individual becomes what he is capable of becom- 
ing through learning, i.e., through what he does and 
how h§. does it. 

13. Through learning the individual develops (acquires or 
grows) a capacity or potential for self-direction, self- 
actualization, self-identity, and self-fulfillment —within 
his environments. 

14. Through the process of learning the individual becomes 
a person (acquires a personality and character), a 
unique human person of dignity and worth. 

15. Learning is not completely random or directionless. It 
can be, and is, guided and controlled by the individual 
himself and by others (society) through selection, 
operation, and control of components of the environ- 
mental life space within which the individual interacts. 

16. The school is a social institution — an institution estab- 
lished, supported, and controlled by society — for edu- 
cating (in part) each new generation. Children are 
required to attend school to learn , as much as possible, 
what society believes is of value and worth for its per- 
petuation (THE SOCIAL LEARNINGS), and what is 
essential if each individual is to develop as a unique 
person (THE PERSONAL LEARNINGS). 

17. Education is what the individual learns — the changes 
in behavior he acquires. The function of guidance, 
teaching, and counseling is to help the individual ac- 
quire his education through learning. 

18. Essentially “guidance in education” is guidance of an 
individual’s learning, an effort (a “helping relation- 
ship”) to stimulate, facilitate, mediate, and direct the 
learning of an individual in a social context. It is what 
someone or something does to help an individual learn 
what he “needs” to learn, but, “the individual doing 
the learning must do the learning.” 

19. Teaching as guidance is helping the individual learn 
about the world, its nature and its people — the SOCIAL 
LEARNINGS. 
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20. Counseling as guidance is helping the individual learn 
about himself as a person in a social context, to accept 
j himself, and to act in terms of his acceptance as a 

S human being - the PERSONAL LEARNINGS. 
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A Position 



Strong emphasis has been given in the statement of working 
postulates to the central role of the human individual as a 
learner, and to guidance as a process of stimulating, facilitating, 
mediating, and directing learning activities. It is now necessary 
to examine briefly the nature of those learning activities re- 
garded as essential for the continued growth and development 
of normal individuals of secondary school age, and means by 
which learning activities may be made available through the 
instructional and counseling programs of secondary schools. 

1. If the guidance of learning of individuals in secondary 5 

schools is of primary concern, the learning activities to 
be guided must be made available through the comple- 
mentary programs of instruction and counseling. Teach- 
ing and counseling must be complementary and supple- 
mentary functions. Thus, teachers and counselors 
become primary guidance functionaries. Their function 
is that of stimulating, facilitating, mediating, and di- 
recting the learning of individuals in a socio-educational 
environment to the end that each individual becomes 
a self-actualizing, self-directing, and self-fulfilling 
human being - a unique person of dignity and worth. 

Other personnel functionaries may assist, directly or 
indirectly, with this all-pervasive function as shown in 
the following diagram. 

2. The process of learning guided either by teaching or 
counseling is one and the same. Whatever the nature 
of the help that is provided, it is the whole individual 
in the total situation who does the learning. The in- 
dividual and the situation differ at different times, 
but learning is a continuous and unitary process, and 
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the guidance of it must respect its unity. “Unitary 
process” implies the integrity, oneness of the individual 
interacting within an environmental situation. This is 
the meaning of the integrity or wholeness of the indi- 
vidual. To destroy the integrity of the individual by 
dealing only with the situation, or only with the “indi- 
vidual abstracted from it, defeats the purpose of guid- 
ance, and removes guidance completely from the 
process of learning and living. Attempts to identify 
different types of learning resulting from teaching and 
counseling serve only to confuse rather than to en- 
lighten. It is not the types of learning that differ. What 
is different is what is learned as manifested in changes 
in behavior, overt and covert, cognitive and affective. 

3. Through teaching and counseling individuals are helped 
to learn the tasks of normal growth and development. 
According to Havighurst, “A developmental task is a 
task which arises at or about a certain period in the 
life of the individual, successful achievement of which 
leads to his happiness and to success with later tasks, 
while failure leads to unhappiness in the individual, 
disapproval by the society, and difficulty with later 
tasks.” 1 The program of instruction is designed to 
provide opportunities and experiences for students to 
learn some developmental tasks. The “subjects of study” 
of the modern secondary school curriculum provide a 
great diversity of learning experiences for students to 
learn some of the accumulated “wisdom of the ages.” 

These developmental tasks are associated with the 
acquiring of knowledge, understanding, and apprecia- 
tion of the world and of the peoples in it. The learning 
of these developmental tasks serves to assure the trans- 
mission of a cultural heritage of older generations in 
order that each new generation may be educated as 
members of a society that preceded them and that will 
continue after them. The developmental tasks that con- 
stitute this great area of learning may be designated as 
the SOCIAL LEARNINGS. 

1 Robert J. Havighurst, Developmental Tasks and Education, Second Edi- 
tion. New York: David McKay Company, Inc., 1952, page 2. 
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. ^ning ueveiopmentai tasks m the area of the 
OCIAL LEARNINGS, while necessary is not sufficient 
for the education of the whole individual. In our mod- 
ern, complex society it is also necessary for the individ- 
ual to acquire a “self-identity" within that society. The 
mdividual-in-the-social context must be made a “sub- 
ject" for study. Other developmental tasks pertaining to 
the learner himself as an individual person within the 
world, particularly his own social-cultural-economic 
context, constitute an important area of learning. The 
individual must learn to develop a “self-identity"- learn 
who he is, learn to accept himself, and learn to become 
what he wants to become. Acquiring a “self-identity” in 
his life space or environment is highly personalized. 
The learning tasks involve the “self” in planning, select- 
ing choosing, considering alternatives, setting goals, 
making decisions, acting on decisions made, and evalu- 
ating actions in all areas of his life - often categorized 
simply as personal-social, educational, and vocational 
This area of developmental tasks may be designated as 
the “PERSONAL LEARNINGS." 8 



Help must be made available to individuals if they 
are to learn these personal developmental tasks in a 
manner somewhat analogous to the manner in which 
help is made available to learn the developmental tasks 
in the area of the “SOCIAL LEARNINGS." The iden- 
tification of the personal developmental tasks, and the 
making available of appropriate learning opportunities 
and experiences at appropriate times is a major func- 
tion of the counseling staff. The personal developmental 
tasks complement and supplement the social develop- 
mental tasks of individuals and groups to more nearly 
approximate the total education of the whole individual. 

5. Following are statements of ten personal developmental 
tasks common to most youth in secondary schools. 

a. Learning to examine, accept, and be one’s self as 
a human being. 

b. Learning to manage one’s time purposefully and 
to develop a rhythm of work, relaxation, and rest. 




c. Learning to become increasingly mature in 
heterosexual relationships. 

d. Learning to become emotionally independent of 
parents without loss of affection and respect. 

e. Learning to accept and be accepted by one's 
peers and others as human beings. 

f. Learning to participate cooperatively and com- 
petitively with others, individually and in groups. 

g. Learning to make plans, decisions, and prepara- 
tions for attaining realistic educational goals. 

h. Learning to make plans, decisions, and prepara- 
tions for attaining realistic career goals. 

i. Learning to become economically self-reliant. 
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j. Learning to use leisure time constructively. 

These statements are presented to illustrate the con- 
cept of developmental tasks, and to show how a state- 
ment of major personal developmental tasks may serve 
to clarify the purposes or objectives of counseling in 
the secondary school. A prepared statement of per- 
sonal developmental tasks makes reasonably clear in 
descriptive terms what behavior changes counseling is 
to help an individual acquire. How the counseling 
process “helps” the individual to change behavior, that 
is, learn something, may be distinguished from what 
behavior is changed, that is, learned. Great emphasis 
is being placed today on the “counseling process.” It 
is suggested that emphasis should also be directed to 
understanding what “results” from the “process” in 
terms of learned behavior. Herein is the crux of the 
problem of differentiating role function of teachers and 
counselors. Is the teaching process and the counseling 
process equally effective in all areas of behavior change, 
i.e., learning? If so, how are the two “processes” to be 
distinguished? If not, in what areas of behavior change 
can each process be most effective? The answer to 
this question will identify the respective role functions 
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of teachers and counselors. Until a more definitive 
answer is forthcoming, it is here proposed that the 
respective role functions of teachers and counselors be 
directed primarily to helping all students with common 
developmental tasks in the two complementary areas 
of learning, already described as SOCIAL AND PER- 
SONAL. An understanding of the complementary- 
supplementary nature of these two learning areas, and 
hence of the tasks in each, and of the integrity, the 
wholeness, of the individual as the learner, should pre- 
vent a psychological bifurcation of the learner or the 
learning process, and minimize subversive or aggressive 
undeclared warfare between teachers and counselors. 

6. The purposes of counseling in secondary schools, 
whether stated as personal developmental tasks, or in 
some other terms, are actualized and realized through 
the role activities of those personnel functionaries now 
commonly referred to as school counselors. The purpose, 
therefore, if clearly stated, reasonably understood, and 
generally accepted, become the functional criteria of the 
role activities of school counselors. Collectively the role 
activities constitute the functions by which purposes are 
achieved. Functions are the operational components of 
the program as a total enterprise. The functions of the 
counseling program in the secondary school must oper- 
ate in conjunction and in harmony with other functions 
of the total school enterprises. Similarly, school coun- 
selors function in association with other personnel func- 
tionaries, including teachers and administrators, and 
with school clientele, students, student groups, parents, 
and parent groups. 

7. In the Model of counselor functions in secondary 
schools, eight major functional components constitute 
the operational counseling program. Within each func- 
tion, specific role activities of the counseling staff are 
presented in behavorial or operational terms. The sug- 
gested role activities of the counseling staff identify 
counselor behavior related to each function in an oper- 
ational program. The counselor behaviors identified 
within each function are quite generally those involved 


















in providing opportunities and experiences for students 
to learn one or more personal developmental tasks. 
“Counseling” is designated as one function of the coun- 
seling staff, not the exclusive function. Helping indi- 
viduals with personal developmental tasks, through 
counseling individuals and groups, may be a valuable 
and significant learning experience, but it is by no 
means the only type of learning experience a profes- 
sional counselor is able to provide to help each individ- 
ual learn what he “needs” to learn when he needs to 
learn it. 
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A Model 
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The rapid increase in size of schools, complexity of educa- 
tional functions, and specialized personnel creates problems of 
communication. Those concerned with one function of the 
school’s program need to be adequately informed of the other 
functions within the school, and how each function can most 
effectively complement the others for the efficient operation of 
the entire secondary school program. 

Counseling as a function of secondary education is recog- 
nized and accepted by educators and the public. The counseling 
staff has important roles to perform in the secondary school. 
School administrators, teachers, counselors, parents and students 
have expectancies as to what the role activities of the counseling 
staff should be. Considerable confusion exists, however, because 
of differences in expectancies among these various groups. There 
is now obvious need for some clarification of functions and role 
activities of the counseling staff. 

The following Model of counseling functions in the second- 
ary school has been designed to present to administrators, coun- 
selors, and teachers an operational statement of counseling func- 
tions in secondary schools together with realistic examples of role 
activities of the counseling staff in making available learning op- 
portunities and experiences that may help students meet common 
developmental tasks. 

The eight major counseling functions are: 

1. The Admission and Orientation Function 

2. The Individual Appraisal Function 

3. The Information Function 

4. The Counseling Function 
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5. The Consulting Function 

6. The Placement Function 

7. The Follow-Up Function 

8. The Evaluation and Research Function 

Careful self-study of the Model — through critical examina- 
tion and evaluation, discussion and dialogue — by the adminis- 
tration, the counseling staff, and the teaching faculty may well 
result in an improved guidance program through both teaching 
and counseling of students. The Instrument for Evaluative Self- 
Study which follows the Model is designed as an in-service 
tool for use by high school faculties, counseling staffs, and ad- 
ministrators in self-evaluation of the counseling functions in a 
particular secondary school setting. This instrument may be used 
most effectively by groups working, discussing, and evaluating 
together. 

It will be noted that there is some overlapping of role activi- 
ties of the counseling staff in the eight functions presented. This 
is particularly true of the counseling and consultive functions. In 
general, this overlapping should not be found harmful in any 
way, but helpful in emphasizing the inter-relationship of the 
various functions of counseling in the total educational process. 
Role activities of the counseling staff under each function are not 
listed in order of priority. Emphasis is placed upon the counsel- 
ing function as a complementary and supplementary component 
and the counseling staff as functional members of the total 
guidance personnel team. 



I. THE ADMISSION AND ORIENTATION FUNCTION 

Change is certain and inevitable, yet change often can be a 
fearful experience. One of the most difficult and crucial periods 
of change for many individuals is the transition from pre-ado- 
lescence to early adulthood. It is during these early teen years, 
when the pre-adolescent is experiencing great changes in physi- 
cal, social and emotional development, that the change from 
elementary to the secondary school usually occurs. This change 
should come to be understood by the individual as a natural and 
challenging part of his life, and not as a threat. 









The admission and orientatfon experiences are of great im- 
portance in initiating and strengthening feelings of personal 
security and confidence in the new secondary school environ- 
ment, and in helping the individual to develop positive attitudes 
toward continuing in school. With the aid of a well-planned 
admission and continuing orientation program, most students will 
learn to make the transition from pre-adolescence to early adult- 
hood with relative ease and will develop confidence in them- 
selves as they meet the demands and requirements imposed upon 
them by the new environment. A number of students, however, 
may need special help in making this transition. 

The role activities of the counseling staff in helping to im- 
plement the admission and orientation function may include such 
activities as: 

A. Participate in the initiation and operation of an ad- 
visory committee composed of elementary and high 
school personnel to formulate policies and procedures 
for a comprehensive orientation and admission program. 
This committee may be representative of: 

1. Teaching personnel 

2. Students 

3. Counselors 

4. Administrators and supervisors 

5. Lay persons 

B. Assist in the planning and administration of a secondary 
school testing program for individual assessment of apti- 
tudes, abilities, and achievements of prospective high 
school students from elementary schools and transfer 
students from other secondary schools at the beginning 
of the school year. 

C. Develop procedures for the transfer of student records 
from previous schools attended and for the collection 
and compilation of other data necessary and desirable in 
helping students to make self-appraisal, adjustments, 
and decisions for the present and future. 



D. Plan and help to conduct group meetings, open houses, 
and visitations designed to inform students and their 
parents concerning the various aspects of tne total school 
program. The value of using students, audio-visual ma- 
terials and closed-circuit television to help with these 
programs should not be overlooked. 

E. Plan a special high school visitation day for prospective 
freshmen students to acquaint them with the campus, 
the school personnel, the school program, and the gen- 
eral school environment. 

F. Arrange individual conferences with prospective fresh- 
men students and their parents to: 

1. Select specific courses for the first semester of 
the freshman year. 

2. Register each student prior to the first semester. 

3. Discuss plans for selection of a tentative four- 
year program. 

G. Assist in the preparation and distribution of student 
handbooks and other types of informative materials for 
all prospective students. The student handbook typi- 
cally may cover such subjects as: 

1. Welcoming statement 

2. History and traditions of the school 

3. Description of courses 

4. Requirements for graduation 

5. Examples of four-year courses of study 

6. Rules and regulations of the school including 
attendance and standards for dress and conduct 

7. Information concerning clubs and other organi- 
zations 

8. Departments and divisions, including available 
services, such as counseling, health, cafeteria, 
and transportation 



9. Sketch of school floor plan showing room 
numbers 

10. College entrance requirements, especially within 
the State 

11. Scholarships and awards 

12. Suggestions for good school citizenship 

H. Assist the administration and teaching staff in planning 
detailed admission and orientation programs such as: 

1. Admission -day activities 

2. Registration 

3. Orientation assembly programs 

4. Trial-run of class schedule 

5. Homeroom and other group guidance programs 

6. Social activities such as dances, movies, or open 
house 

I. Develop a program of continuing orientation which 
may include such activities as: 

1. Student council members serving as hosts to new 
students 

2. Group sessions for orientation of transfer stu- 
dents 

3. Parent-student-counselor conferences early after 
admission 

J. Plan and direct procedures by which students may ap- 
praise and evaluate the admission and orientation 
programs. 



II. THE INDIVIDUAL APPRAISAL FUNCTION 

Developmental guidance is dependent upon a comprehen- 
sive study and analysis of the individual. Knowledge of abilities, 
aptitudes, interests, and personal characteristics derived from a 
multiplicity of data will aid the counselor and the teacher in 









study, interpretation and evaluation of possible alternatives of 
effective self-direction and successful growth and development 
of the individual. Knowledge of personal-social development, 
including information concerning individual health, family back- 
ground, leadership, status among peers both in and out of school, 
general citizenship, work habits, interests, and experiences, is 
important in guiding the learning of each individual. 

The counseling staff is trained in student appraisal pro- 
cedures and in understanding the dynamics of student behavior. 
Cooperation with the teaching personnel and the administration 
in developing policies and practices will minimize misinterpreta- 
tion and misuse of all types of appraisal data. 

The role activities of the counseling staff in helping to im- 
plement the individual appraisal function may include such 
activities as: 

A. Cooperate with the administration and faculty in the 
development of policy and plans for comprehensive 
analysis and study of individual students. 

B. Assist the School Guidance Committee in the identifi- 
cation of specific types of recorded data needed for in- 
dividual appraisal. This cumulative record may include 
such data as: 

1. Identifying data — personal, family, home 

2. Health history 

3. School grades 

4. Scholastic achievement tests 

5. Results of aptitude tests, interest and personality 

inventories 

6. Non-scholastic achievements 

a. Extra-curricular activities 

b. Out-of-school activities 

7. Self-appraisal reports 

a. Autobiographies 

b. Work-study schedules 

c. Educational plans 

d. Vocational plans 








8. Observational reports 

a. Abilities, leadership, talent 

b. Interests 

c. Personal characteristics — emotional, social 

d. Sociometric devices 

e. Rating scales 

f. Behavior descriptions 

g. Anecdotal records 

h. Informal conversational settings 

i. Behavioral observations in the 

1 ) Home 

2) Classroom 

3) Community 

4) Play therapy 

5) Psychodrama 

6 ) Other activities 

9. Case studies 

10. Records of interviews and case conferences 
18 11. Records from previous schools 

12. Record of attendance 

13. Record of part-time or full-time work experiences 

C. Assist in analyzing and synthesizing data from cumula- 
tive records of all new students and in making effective 
use of such information in helping students. 

D. Cooperate with administrative officers in developing 
plans and procedures for efficient and effective utiliza- 
tion of cumulative records through such programs as: 

1. In-service teacher training 
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2. Organized student discussion groups 

3. Croup assistance to students 

4. Parent-teacher-student conferences 

5. Faculty conferences and reports 

E. Supervise the administration of the testing program if 
a psychometrist or school psychologist is not available. 
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F. Supervise procedures for continuous up-dating of all 
data and information in the cumulative record including 
the removal of unnecessary materials. 

G. Assist in the development of a testing program for the 
school. 

H. Make available statistical studies for use by administra- 
tive, teaching, and counseling staffs. 

1. Student population characteristics 

2. Results and analyses of standardized tests 

3. Studies of dropouts 

4. Follow-up studies 

I. Assist in utilizing available cumulative records in de- 
veloping case conference reports for in-service training 
of teachers. 

J. Cooperate with the school physician, nurse, psycholo- 
gist, deans, speech and reading specialists, teachers, and 
other professional personnel functionaries in making 
data available and in assisting with interpretation. 



III. THE INFORMATION FUNCTION 

The educational, vocational, and personal development of 
the individual is a continuous process which needs attention 
throughout the secondary school years. Some of the most signifi- 
cant developmental tasks of students are centered in plans and 
decisions about present and future personal-social relationships, 
educational programs, and occupational goals. To successfully 
meet these developmental tasks the student must acquire a 
knowledge and understanding of the complex social, educa- 
tional, and occupational environment in which he lives. Occupa- 
tional and educational information and materials may be of great 
help to students in selecting a career objective or goal and in 
understanding the training and preparation required to reach it. 
Social-personal information materials may contribute materially 
to the understanding and development of personal identity and 
interpersonal relations with others in a social context. 









• The professional counseling staff can assist students in for- 
mulating plans, making decisions, and resolving problems in 
immediate and future situations through the judicious use of 
readily available occupational, educational, and socio-personal 
information of a variety of types through a variety of learning 
experiences. The information function of the counseling program 
involves the locating, selecting, assembling, maintaining, and 
using of information that can come not only from printed 
materials of various kinds, but through audio-visual technologies, 
and direct participation in simulated and actual activities. 

The role activities of the counseling staff in helping to imple- 
ment the information function may include such activities as: 

A. Assist the librarian and teachers in selection, collection, 
classification, location, maintenance, distribution, utili- 
zation and evaluation of guidance information. 

1. Social-Personal — materials dealing with such 
areas as: social adjustment, mental health, per- 
sonality, inter-personal relations, family relations, 
dating, courtship, marriage, child development, 
child rearing, psychology, group guidance, etc. 

2. Educational — materials dealing with such areas 
as: admission requirements, handbooks, courses 
offered, scholarships, loans, work opportunities, 
graduation requirements, catalogues and other 
informational materials of post-secondary school 
education including apprenticeship training, 
trade-vocational-technical schools, junior col- 
leges, and four-year colleges and universities. 

8. Occupational — materials dealing with such areas 
as: career choice, supply and demand for work- 
ers, future prospects, job descriptions, work en- 
vironment, qualifications for employment, physi- 
cal demands, legal requirements, approved 
schools, expenses, preparation on the job, salary 
expectancies, psychological considerations in job 
planning, etc. 

B. Cooperate in planning a variety of information pro- 



grams through career days, college days, personality- 
improvement day and business-industry-education day. 

C. Arrange for counseling staff field trips to provide realis- 
tic and up-to-date information on local businesses, in- 
dustries, and education institutions. 

D. Cooperate and assist with members of the teaching 
staff in utilization of information on educational plan- 
ning, occupational planning, and personal-social devel- 
opment as a part of regular course work. Encourage, 
cooperate, and assist teachers in developing teaching 
units which relate their course content to individual 
utilization for guidance information. 

E. Assist in making information available through clubs, 
organizations, extra-curricular activities, field trips, 
audio-visual aids, discussion groups, and career semi- 
nars. 

F. Establish a working relationship with public employ- 
ment offices, college admission departments, and other 
information resource centers. 



IV. THE COUNSELING FUNCTION 

The counseling function, individual and group, is the heart, 
the central and vital operating component of the construct, 
Developmental Counseling in the secondary school. As a cen- 
tral function it may, and does, interrelate with other counseling 
functions of the construct as a dynamic and functioning whole. 
While the counseling function is a vital and significant one, it is 
only one of several major functions in the total counseling enter- 
prise. 

Counseling, as a concept, is complex and difficult to define. 
It means different things to different people. To some, counseling 
is helping an individual to understand himself and grow and 
develop as a fully functioning person. To others, counseling is 
helping an individual recognize his needs, resolve his difficulties, 
and solve his problems by planning, weighing alternatives, mak- 
ing decisions, and acting upon them. To others, counseling is 
communication with a purpose. 
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In view of the preceding emphasis placed on learning per- 
sonal developmental tasks, the following statement is offered: 
Counseling is a communicative relationship between a counselor 
and a counselee that helps the counselee interact effectively 
with some element or component of his total environment with 
resulting satisfaction to himself and acceptance by society. The 
communicative relationship is enhanced by such conditions as 
congruence, mutual acceptance, emphatic understanding, and 
genuine positive regard. 

Individual counseling may afford an opportunity for signifi- 
cant learning experiences quite different than any the individual 
has previously experienced. The communicative relationship in 
individual counseling is likely to be somewhat different both in 
terms of the “subject” to be learned, and in terms of the help 
provided to learn it. Studying himself as a subject may be a novel 
adventure in learning for an individual. The experience may be 
rewarding and satisfying, or it may be painful and disturbing, 
or a combination of the two. The counselor may bring to the 
communicative relationship a professional expertise uniquely 
adapted to the learner and highly appropriate for helping him 
to meet his particular need or learning task. 

Group counseling may provide opportunities for group 
learning experiences through which students in the group may 
be helped to understand and deal effectively with common 
adjustment problems. Thinking aloud with one another, express- 
ing feelings, offering opinions, and examining beliefs and values 
in a peer group may afford individuals help in a wide range of 
personal developmental tasks. Group learning experiences can 
help individuals learn to understand and accept themselves and 
others, interpret the meaning of interpersonal relationships, and 
explore the nature of group structure and process. 

The role of the counseling staff in helping to implement the 
counseling function may include such activities as: 

A. Develop a systematic plan for scheduling counseling 
interviews with all students each school year. 

1. Prospective freshmen — one or more counseling 
interviews to: 

a. Become acquainted and to develop a favor- 
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able rapport between the counselor and the 
counselee. 

b. Explore personal goals and educational op- 
portunities. 

c. Plan a first semester course program and a 
tentative four-year course program. 

2. Freshmen — at least one counseling interview 

each semester to: 

a. Check on orientation problems and needs, 
personal goals, understanding of self, and op- 
portunities for continued development in light 
of interpretation of personal data in the 
cumulative record. 

b. Help students not contacted during the 
eighth grade to plan tentative four-year 
course programs. 

c. Administer make-up tests. 

d. Acquaint freshmen with available library ma- 
terials — educational, occupational, and per- 23 

sonal-social. 

e. Aid the counselee in making personal and 
social adjustments. 

3. Sophomores — one or more counseling interviews 

during the school year to: 

a. Review the information in the individual’s 
cumulative files and relate to educational and 
vocational aspirations and plans. 

b. Help students to plan course programs in ac- 
cordance with future plans and goals. 

c. Assist students with personal problems. 

4. Juniors — one or more counseling interviews dur- 
ing the school year to: 

a. Check upon high school graduation require- 
ments. 

b. Acquaint students with sources of educational 
and vocational information, including scholar- 
ships, student loans, and employment oppor- 
tunities in college and in the world of work. 






c. Identify students who should be interested in 
the national testing programs and provide 
them information as to when and where to 
make application, and dates on which tests 
will be administered. 

5. Seniors — one or more counseling interviews dur- 
ing the school year to: 

a. Make final check on graduation requirements 
and help to further develop post-high school 
goals and plans — educational and vocational. 

b. Aid and encourage students in making appli- 
cations for post-high school education. 

c. Aid and encourage students seeking job 
placement in making employment applica- 
tions and preparation for employment inter- 
views. 

Develop a schedule which will provide time for both 
individual and group counseling with students in special 
problem categories such as: 

1. Talented and gifted. 

2. Transfer students - incoming and outgoing. 

3. Dropouts and potential dropouts. 

4. Underachievers and overachievers. 

5. Potential scholarship holders. 

6. Students in need of financial aid and job place- 
ment. 

7. Students with personal-social problems. 

C. Develop a schedule which will provide time for coun- 
seling maladjusted and “crisis” cases and for making 
referral arrangements with community agencies as 
necessary. 

D. Assist in the organization of a program of group coun- 
seling activities which may include consideration of 
such common problems as: 

1. Planning four-year high school programs. 

2. Improving study habits and skills. 

3. Organizing and managing one s time for work, 
study and recreation. 



4. Library orientation and use of available materi- 
als for educational and vocational planning and 
for personal-social development. 

5. Applying for college admission, scholarships, and 
financial aid. 

6. Preparing a personal resume. 

7. Writing letters of application for employment. 

8. Employment interviews. 

9. Orientation for freshmen, transfer students and 
parents. 

E. Assist in coordinating all school student personnel 
services. 



V. THE CONSULTING FUNCTION 

The consulting function involves relationships between the 
counseling staff and other personnel functionaries in the second- 
ary school and in the community. Role activities of counselors in 
all of the counseling functions require working with others. 
While consultation implies verbal communication, the consultive 
function is not limited to talking. The consulting function in- 
cludes conferring, effecting liaison, and working with any and 
all members of the guidance personnel team. Consultation is 
not only the lubricant that reduces friction between team mem- 
bers, but also is a magnetic force that keeps guidance personnel 
together as a team. Consultation as a mutual relationship implies 
common interests and concerns among colleagues of equal status. 
Consultation among peers of unequal status or position may 
present difficulties, but nevertheless, is often necessary. 

Members of the counseling staff in the performance of role 
activities have many occasions to confer with administrators, 
teachers, and other personnel functionaries, parents, community 
leaders, and personnel of community agencies, public and pri- 
vate. All of these persons and others have occasion to consult 
with counselors. 

The counselor, because of his special expertise in human 
relations, is in a favorable position to lead in the practice of 
mutual consultation between all persons involved in helping 
individuals to learn fully and effectively the “social” and “per- 
sonal” developmental tasks. 
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To implement the consultive function the counseling staff 
may, in addition to role activities listed under other functions, 
perform such role activities as: 

A. Consult with teachers regarding the development of 
procedures, materials, and activities for a variety of 
learning experiences in the area of group guidance or 
counseling. 

B. Consult with teachers regarding information concern- 
ing students with special needs and special problems. 

C. Consult with teachers regarding individual cases re- 
ferred by them. 

D. Consult with teachers and other personnel function- 
aries in case conferences. 

E. Consult with teachers regarding grouping of students. 

F. Consult with and assist teachers, administrators, and 

2@ other personnel in curriculum development and re- 

vision. 

G. Consult with teachers, administrators, and parents re- 
garding referral of individuals to personnel function- 
aries in the school and in community agencies. 

H. Serve as a clearing house agency for consultation and 
cooperation with community agencies to which referrals 
have been made. 

I. Consult with teachers regarding the concept of de- 
velopmental counseling and the functions of the coun- 
seling staff. 

J. Following consultation prepare an information booklet 
on the nature of counseling and the counseling function 
for students, teachers, parents, and others concerned. 

K. Develop contacts with, consult, cooperate, and assist 
community agencies which provide services to youth. 

L. Consult with parents and community agencies regard- 
ing school policies, the educational programs offered, 
regulations, and requirements. 




M. Consult with parents to help them understand services 
offered by the school and assist them to appraise realis- 
tically the abilities, interests, attitudes, and develop- 
mental needs of their children. 

N. Prepare and interpret handbooks, news articles, and 
other communications to improve public relations with 
home and community. 

O. Develop an effective liaison between the student, the 
home, the school, the community, and higher educa- 
tional institutions. 



VI. THE PLACEMENT FUNCTION 

The placement function assists the individual in “finding his 
place” in any situation. It is of great importance during the per- 
iod of development when new situations are most frequent and 
varied as they are during the secondary school years, and in the 
years immediately following. Students are faced continuously 27 

with “finding a place” in the school curricular and extra-curricu- 
lar activities, the vocational and social environment outside the 
school, and in religious, political, and civic activities and organi- 
zations in the community. 

For some individuals “finding a place” is relatively easy and 
presents no real problems. For many, however, there are times 
when the array of possibilities spread so broadly that assistance 
in placement is both desired and needed. Each new situation 
plays a part in the development of the individual. The individ- 
ual’s place in any situation involves choice and decision — either 
his own or others. Unwise choices may be critical factors in his 
future development. The counselor, through interpretation of all 
available personal data pertaining to the counselee’s present mo- 
tivations, aspirations, interests, measured abilities and personal 
characteristics may assist the counselee in better understanding 
himself and in making realistic placement decisions. Placement 
function activities are often closely related to the information 
function activities. 

The role activities of the counseling staff in helping to im- 
plement the placement function may include such activities as: 



A. Help establish and participate in a committee for the 
development of policies governing placement services. 

B. Participate in the placement of physically, socially, men- 
tally, or educationally handicapped students in remedial 
programs within the school. 

C. Arrange and cooperate in the placement of handicapped 
students in suitable public or private institutions if they 
cannot be helped adequately in the school. 

D. Arrange for the testing and placement of transfer stu- 
dents in courses and programs suited to their needs, 
abilities, and interests. 

E. Cooperate in the placement of junior high school stu- 
dents in high school programs which may be adapted 
to changing aspirations, abilities, and needs. 

F. Aid in the placement of students in extra-curricular 
activities which will further educational, social, and 
vocational development. 

G. Assist in the development of plans for designing and 
maintenance of up-to-date student placement records 
essential to job application, referral, selection, and fol- 
low-up. 

H. Assist in development of an appropriate system for 
providing information concerning employment oppor- 
tunities, listing of positions available, and for maintain- 
ing effective liaison with potential employers. 

I. Arrange for visits from representatives of the armed 
services, colleges, universities, business and union em- 
ployers, and governmental agencies. 



VII. THE FOLLOW-UP FUNCTION 

The follow-up function is directed to helping individuals 
make satisfying adjustments in new situations. Follow-up is a 
logical extension of placement. Changes in placement are in- 
evitable, ever present, and part of each individuals way of life. 
Examples of new situations in which problems of adjustment 
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may occur and in which follow-up is desirable include such 
activities as changing courses and curricula within a school, 
changing from one school to another school in the same school 
district, moving to a new school in another community, dropping 
out of school, transferring from a secondary school to an institu- 
tion of higher learning, and entering into the world of work, 
family, and civic affairs. 

Follow-up studies are usually made for one of two major 
purposes: (1) to obtain information from former students that 
may be of value in evaluating and improving the educational 
programs instructional and counseling — of students still in 
school, and (2) to secure information about the post-secondary 
school life of students that may indicate how a counseling pro- 
gram, still in its infancy, may be extended to assist their need 
for post-secondary school guidance. Both types of follow-up 
studies are essential and valuable research and evaluative 
activities. 

The role activities of the counseling staff in helping to im- 
plement the follow-up function may include such activities as: 

A. Develop cooperatively with administrative officers, 
teachers, students, and community and college person- 
nel a systematic and continuing program for the follow- 
up study of all former students: 

1. Students who leave before graduation. 

2. Students who graduate and continue their edu- 
cation beyond high school or who enter employ- 
ment in civilian or military service. 

B. Develop plans for the systematic follow-up of students 
as they move from one course to another, change cur- 
ricula, or transfer from one school unit to another. 

C. Prepare reports of results of follow-up studies with 
graphs, charts, and tables to aid students, parents, and 
other citizens in understanding their significance for 
improving secondary education. 

D. Interpret follow-up information for improvement of per- 
sonnel services, curricular, and extra-curricular pro- 
grams. 



E. Make provisions for recording significant follow-up 
data in the individual's cumulative record. 

F. Use the results of follow-up studies in group and indi- 
vidual counseling. 

G. Participate in the development of case studies of stu- 
dents, and their use and evaluation in case conferences, 
and as an in-service training experience for teachers. 

VIII. THE EVALUATION AND RESEARCH FUNCTION 

Fundamentally, evaluation in education is concerned with 
determining the worth or value of some phase of the educational 
enterprise or its outcomes. Evaluation of developmental coun- 
seling functions may deal with an appraisal of the adequacy 
and the excellence of any or all of the several functions or with 
the extent or degree to which the purposes and objectives of the 
counseling functions result in changes in behavior of students. 
One type of evaluative study is a normative or status study of 
one or more functions in terms of established specifications or 
30 criteria. A second type of study is concerned with the results, 

that is, the influence or effect of the counseling function, in the 
development of the individual. This type of study presupposes 
the establishment of counseling objectives in behavioral terms, 
the selection of learning experiences that will contribute to the 
objective, the opportunity for students to participate in those 
experiences, and available methods and techniques for measur- 
ing or assessing outcomes in terms of changes in behavior. 

Research is literally a problem-solving activity. It is a proc- 
ess and method of searching for the solution to problems, or 
the resolving of problem situations. All phases of a develop- 
mental counseling program present problems — from the concept 
of guidance and counseling, the nature and scope of the pro- 
gram, the methods and techniques employed, and the learning 
activities or experiences provided, to the results desired and 
achieved. Often research studies are basic to evaluation, i.e., a 
judgment of the worth or value of the total program or a par- 
ticular phase of the program. 

The role activities of the counseling staff in helping to im- 
plement the evaluation and research function may include such 
activities as: 









A. Develop and conduct programs of normative, experi- 
mental, and action research to evaluate: 

1. The place and functions of the guidance program 
in the school. 

2. Methods of collecting and recording data. 

3. The uses of guidance data by faculty, adminis- 
tration, and the counseling staff. 

4. Methods of acquiring, maintaining, and utilizing 
guidance materials. 

5. The professional growth and in-service training 
of guidance personnel. 

6. The degree to which the counseling program is 
helping students meet their developmental tasks. 

B. Design evaluative studies to determine the adequacy 
and excellence of each phase of the counseling program. 

1. The admission and orientation function. 

2. The individual appraisal function. 

3. The information function. 

4. The counseling function. 

5. The consulting function. 

6. The placement function. 

7. The follow-up function. 

8. The evaluation and research function. 

C. Design and conduct studies of characteristics of the 
school population such as: 

1. Socio-economic levels represented. 

2. Ethnic groups represented. 

3. General cultural background of students. 

4. Achievement levels of students. 

5. Students with special needs. 

6. Characteristics of potential dropouts. 

7. Educational and vocational expectations and 
goals. 

8. Student mobility. 

D. Plan and conduct community surveys of: 

1. Socio-economic-cultural factors. 

2. Population trends and mobility. 









3. Manpower needs. 

4. Occupational opportunities. 

5. School facilities. 

E. Develop and use expectancy tables based on available 
test data and appropriate criteria. 

F. Coordinate counseling research activities with research 
activities of other departments in the school system 
including subject matter areas, administrative divisions, 
personnel services, and school board research. 

G. Keep abreast of new ideas and current developments 
in counseling by reading professional journals and by 
attending professional meetings. 
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A Self-Study 



The importance of evaluation as a method for the improve- 
ment of secondary education is well recognized by high school 
administrators, counselors, and teachers. It is also well known 
that every worthwhile goal of the counseling program, and other 
educational programs, can not be precisely and objectively meas- 
ured. At the present time, criteria for the evaluation of counsel- 
ing functions are neither generally agreed upon nor commonly 
available. 

The Instrument for Evaluative Self-Study of Counseling 
Functions and Counselor Role Activities is presented here as a 
possible in-service, working tool for self-evaluation by an entire 
faculty, a counseling staff, or an administrative staff. Experience 
in education has demonstrated that there is much to be gained 
through evaluation and especially through self-evaluation at the 
operational level. This Instrument for Evaluative Self-Study is 
a convenient, adaptable tool for use in making comparisons of 
appraisals by two or more evaluators. Such comparisons may 
result in discussion, debate, investigation, dialogue, agreement, 
and action upon a plan to improve one or more aspects of the 
counseling program in the school. The experience of evaluating 
the activity roles of the counseling staff in the various functions 
may lead evaluators to a better understanding and a deeper 
appreciation of the interrelationship of counseling and teaching. 
It may further open doors to the many possibilities of improving 
the quality of teaching as a result of increased understanding. 
Further, it may serve to assure better planned and specifically 
organized counseling programs. 

Suggested ratings which may be employed in the use of the 
Instrument for Evaluative Self-Study are defined below. The 
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AN INSTRUMENT FOR EVALUATIVE 
SELF-STUDY OF COUNSELING FUNCTIONS 
AND COUNSELOR ROLE ACTIVITIES 



COUNSELING FUNCTIONS 
AND 

COUNSELOR ROLE ACTIVITIES RATING 



I. THE ADMISSION AND 
ORIENTATION FUNCTION 

A. Participate in the initiation and opera- 

tion of advisory policy-program commit- 
tee. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

B. Assist in planning and administering a 

testing program. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

C. Develop procedures for the transfer of 
student records, and the compilation of 

other data and information. 1 — 2 —3 — 4 — 5 

D. Plan and help conduct group orienta- 
tion meetings which inform students 
and parents concerning the various as- 
pects of the total school program. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

E. Plan high school visitation day for pros- 
pective freshman students. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

F. Arrange conferences with prospective 
freshmen and their parents to plan 

course program and to register students. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 
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G. Assist in the preparation and distribu- 
tion of student handbook and other in- 
formational materials. 



1 — 2 — 3 — 4— 5 



H. Assist administration and staff in plan- 
ning admission and orientation pro- 
grams. 



1 — 2 — 3 — 4— 5 



I. Develop a program of continuing 
orientation activities. 



1 — 2 — 3 — 4— 5 



J. Develop procedures for student apprais- 
al and evaluation of the admission and 
orientation program. 



1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 
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COUNSELING FUNCTIONS 
AND 

COUNSELOR ROLE ACTIVITIES RATING 



II. THE INDIVIDUAL 
APPRAISAL FUNCTION 

A. Cooperate with the administration and 
faculty in the development of policy 
and plans for comprehensive analysis 

and study of individual students. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

B. Assist the School Guidance Committee 
in identifying specific types of data 

needed for individual appraisal. 1 — 2— 3 — 4 — 5 

C. Assist in analyzing and synthesizing 
data from cumulative records of all new 

students. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

D. Help develop plans and procedures for 

effective use of cumulative records. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

E. Supervise administration of the testing 

program if psychometrist or school psy- 
chologist is not available. 1_2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

F. Supervise procedures for up-dating of 

all cumulative record data. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

G. Assist in the development of a testing 

program. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

H. Make statistical studies available for 

staff use. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

I. Assist in utilizing cumulative records in 

case conference in-service training pro- 
grams for teachers. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

J. Cooperate with other personnel func- 
tionaries in making data available for 

use and interpretation. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 
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COUNSELING FUNCTIONS 
AND 

COUNSELOR ROLE ACTIVITIES RATING 



III. THE INFORMATION FUNCTION 

A. Assist librarian and teachers in selecting 
and using occupational, educational, 

and social-personal information. 1— 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

B. Cooperate in planning for special infor- 

mation programs through career, col- 
lege, personality improvement, and 
business-industry days. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

C. Arrange for counselor-staff field trips to 
businesses, industries, and educational 

institutions. l_2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

D. Cooperate and assist teaching staff in 
developing units on personal-social, 
educational, and vocational information 

as a part of regular courses. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

E. Assist in making a variety of informa- 

tion available for extra-curricular ex- 
periences. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

F. Establish liaison with public employ- 
ment offices, college admission offices, 
and other community information 

centers. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 



IV. THE COUNSELING FUNCTION 

A. Develop a systematic plan for schedul- 
ing one or more counseling interviews 
each year with all students — freshmen, 
sophomores, juniors, and seniors — to: 

1. Become acquainted and to develop a 
favorable rapport between counselor 
and counselee. 1 — 2 — 3- 4 — 5 
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COUNSELING FUNCTIONS 
AND 

COUNSELOR ROLE ACTIVITIES RATING 



2. Explore personal goals and educa- 
tional opportunities. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

3. Assist students with personal prob- 
lems. 1— 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

4. Help students plan a semester course 
program and a tentative program for 
the remaining years in the secondary 

school. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

5. Review information in the individ- 

ual’s cumulative file and relate it to 
his educational and vocational as- 
pirations and plans. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

6. Acquaint students with sources of 
educational and vocational informa- 
tion including graduation require- 
ments, scholarships, student loans, 

and employment opportunities. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

7. Identify students who should be in- 
terested in national testing programs 
and provide necessary information 

and follow-up. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

8. Aid and encourage students in mak- 
ing applications for post-high school 

education. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

9. Aid and encourage students seeking 
job placement in making employ- 
ment applications and preparation 

for employment interviews. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

B. Develop a schedule which will provide 
time for both individual and group 
counseling with students in special 
problem categories such as the talented 
and gifted, transfer students, dropouts 
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COUNSELING FUNCTIONS 
AND 

COUNSELOR ROLE ACTIVITIES 



RATING 



and potential dropouts, and under- 
achievers and overachievers, potential 
scholarship holders, students in need of 
financial aid and job placement, and 
students with personal-social problems. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

C. Develop a schedule which will provide 

for counseling maladjusted and "crisis” 
cases and for making referral arrange- 
ments with community agencies. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

D. Assist in the organization of a program 

of group counseling activities. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

E. Assist in coordinating all school student 

personnel services. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 



V. THE CONSULTIVE FUNCTION 

A. Consult with teachers regarding the de- 

velopment of procedures, materials, and 
activities for a variety of learning ex- 
periences in the area of group guid- 
ance. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

B. Consult with teachers regarding infor- 
mation concerning students with special 

needs and special problems. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

C. Consult with teachers regarding individ- 
ual cases referred by them. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

D. Consult with teachers and other person- 
nel functionaries in case conferences. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

E. Consult with teachers regarding group- 
ing of students. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4— 5 

F. Consult with and assist all other mem- 

bers of the school staff in curriculum 
development and revision. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 



COUNSELING FUNCTIONS 
AND 

COUNSELOR ROLE ACTIVITIES 



RATING 



G. Consult with teachers, administrators, 
and parents regarding referral of indi- 
viduals to personnel functionaries in the 

school and in community agencies. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

H. Serve as a clearing-house agency for 
consultation and cooperation with com- 
munity organizations to whom referrals 

have been made. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

I. Consult with teachers regarding the 
concept of developmental counseling 
and the functions of the counseling 

staff. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

J. Prepare an information booklet on the 
nature of counseling and the counseling 
function for students, teachers, parents, 

and others concerned. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

K. Work with community agencies which 

provide services to youth. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

L. Consult with parents and community 
agencies regarding school policies, pro- 
grams, regulations, and requirements. 3 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

M. Consult with parents to help them un- 
derstand services offered by the school 
and assist them to appraise realistically 
the abilities, interests, attitudes, and de- 
velopmental needs of their children, 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

N. Prepare and interpret handbooks and 
other communications designed to im- 
prove public understanding of school 

programs. 1-2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

O. Develop an effective liaisot between 

the student, the home, the school, the 
community, and higher educational in- 
stitutions. 1—2 — 3 — 4 — 5 









COUNSELING FUNCTIONS 
AND 

COUNSELOR ROLE ACTIVITIES 



RATING 



VI. THE PLACEMENT FUNCTION 

A. Help establish and participate in a com- 
mittee for the development of policies 

governing placement services. 1-2 - 3- 4- 5 

B. Participate in the placement of handi- 
capped students in remedial programs 

within the school. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

C. Arrange and cooperate in the placement 
of handicapped students in special 

schools where desirable and possible. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

D. Arrange for the testing and placement 
of transfer students in courses and pro- 
grams suited to their needs, abilities, 

and interests. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

E. Cooperate in the placement of junior 
high students into programs which may 
be adapted to their needs, abilities, and 

interests. 1-2-3-4-5 

F. Aid in the placement of students in ex- 

tra-curricular activities which will fur- 
ther educational, social, and vocational 
development. 1-2-3-4-5 

G. Assist in the development of plans for 
establishing and maintaining adequate 
placement records for job application, 

referral, selection, and follow-up. 1— 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

H. Assist in developing and maintaining 

effective liaison with potential em- 
ployers. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 

I. Arrange for visits from representatives 
of the armed services, colleges, universi- 
ties, business and union employers, and 
governmental agencies. 1 — 2 — 3 — 4 — 5 
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